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Agitation for a Labor Party 


Since November 9, 1935, when the INFORMATION SERVICE 
referred to new interest in the formation of a labor party, 
certain developments indicate a more widespread sentiment 


for it than was evident at that time. Various commenta- 
tors are pointing to Labor’s Nonpartisan League, the 
formation of which was announced on April 1, 1936, as the 
beginning of a political emphasis by labor which has great 
significance. When viewed in its historical setting, how- 
ever, the formation of the League may mean much or little 
according to the interpretation one puts on the effect of 
changing economic conditions on the political strategy 
of labor. 


Tue BAcKGROUND 


The Knights of Labor, as the predecessor of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, put great stress on political 
action based on an all inclusive organization of the workers. 
The American Federation of Labor, however, not only 
emphasized craft unionism as opposed to all inclusive 
labor organization but also avoided politics as a source 
of dissension within the labor movement. In the 1880's 
and 1890’s the workers were largely partisans for the 
Republican and Democratic parties and could not be 
aligned with a party primarily designed to battle for the 
class interests of the workers. The important question 
still is whether they are so minded. They, like the middle 
classes, proceeded on the assumption that one or the other 
of the old parties could be relied on to institute measures 
which would benefit all classes. Furthermore, they assumed 
that both parties were sufficiently influenced by demo- 
cratic theory to be devoted primarily to the improvement 
of mass welfare. Only an honest difference of opinion 
as to the wisest measures to be pursued was supposed 
to be the dividing line between the old parties. Thus the 
workers as well as the other classes could very well align 
themselves with one party or the other. 

Obviously many of the workers and of the middle classes 
have become disillusioned during the past 35 years. Vast 
changes in economic life and concentration of economic 
power have greatly influenced political policies and prac- 
tices. Thus the principal consideration today is whether 
there are enough people who have lost faith in the old 
parties.to provide a foundation upon which to build a 
political alignment devoted more seriously to the improve- 
ment of mass welfare. 

As early as 1895 a declaration that ‘“‘party politics have 
no place in the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor” was inserted in the constitution of the Federa- 


tion. This confirmed the idea held since 1886 that the 
members must rely entirely on the development of eco- 
nomic power as the means of improving the workers’ 
welfare. However, the labor leaders were too realistic 
to neglect the fact that they would have to seek the 
intervention of the government in economic matters. They 
believed that the government must be made more respon- 
sive to popular will and to this end they endorsed popular 
election of United States Senators, the secret ballot, the 
initiative and referendum, and civil service reform. In 
1898 the convention reaffirmed the opposition of the 
A. F. of L. to all partisan politics within the organization 
but it urged the workers to use their ballots to elect men, 
regardless of party, who were friendly to labor and, if 
possible, to elect trade unionists. 

To do this required participation in political campaigns, 
the raising of funds, and definite efforts “to defeat labor’s 
enemies and to reward its friends,” particularly by con- 
centrating on certain districts where organized labor’s 
influence counted. In 1906 the Federationist printed the 
records of candidates for Congress so that voters could 
distinguish between those friendly and unfriendly to or- 
ganized labor and could decide if those who had received 
their support had been worthy of it. However, renewed 
efforts in 1906 and in 1913 to start an independent labor 
party were definitely turned down by the convention even 
though the plan devised in 1913 provided for a referendum 
vote of the rank and file of the various national and inter- 
national unions composing the federation. 

During the World War organized labor in the coal 
mining, railroad and other industries was in a position 
to be either a help or a hindrance to the conduct of the 
war. As a result, representatives of organized labor were 
given positions of importance and they threw the force 
of the labor movement into the struggle to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” During this period, too, the 
ranks of organized labor were greatly increased and by 
1920 the A. F. of L. had a paid up membership of 
4,078,740 which with the fmembership in independent 
unions such as the railroad brotherhoods brought the 
strength of organized labor to considerably over 5,000,000 
members. 

It was expected that measures taken during the war 
for the improvement of industrial relations would open 
up a new era for organized labor. Following the armistice, 
however, organized labor found itself faced with an “open 
shop” campaign designed primarily to smash the unions. 
An adequate program for reconstruction was not advanced 
by organized labor and it refused to join with progressive 
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elements in the formation of a political party committed 
to such a program. In fact the A. F. of L. did all it 
could in the presidential campaign of 1920 to frustrate 
the activities of the National Labor Party formed by 
various local and state labor parties in 1919. 

As the result of the rebuff of its demands by both the 
Democratic and Republican conventions in 1924 the 
A. F. of L. supported the third party movement led by 
Robert M. LaFollette. However, the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. insisted that its support did not mean 
identification with a third party movement “except as such 
action accords with our nonpartisan political policy” and 
it refused to endorse the policies and principles of other 
’ groups and organizations supporting LaFollette. Although 
the Executive Council gave this limited support to LaFol- 
lette some of the union leaders supported the Democratic 
and Republican candidates. 


ReEsutts oF NONPARTISAN STRATEGY 


In short the general result of the nonpartisan policy has 
been to divide the organized workers at the polls. The 
Nonpartisan Political Campaign Committee of the A. F. 
of L., consisting of the president and four or five members 
of the Executive Council, prepares a list of new candidates 
and of those seeking re-election and provides the state 
federations and “city centrals” (composed of local unions) 
with a tabulation of their records. During a campaign, 
speeches are made in support of those regarded as the 
friends of organized labor and efforts are made to obtain 
the support of farmers and other groups. Since very few 
candidates consistently take a position in favor of measures 
demanded by organized labor the selection of “friends” 
is necessarily a compromise arrived at arbitrarily. 

Another result of the nonpartisan policy is to align city 
centrals and state federations with the political machines 
of one party or the other. By this means labor officials 
obtain political appointments, and alignment with the party 
in power helps in numerous ways when political pull is 
important in strikes, in wage negotiations, and in obtaining 
jobs for union men on public contracts. 

In presidential elections both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties have had labor bureaus managed by 
prominent union officials, and members of the Executive 
Council have campaigned for opposing presidential candi- 
dates. 

DEMAND For Lapor Party 1n 1935 


When the A. F. of L. met in convention in October, 
1935, there were many evidences that discontent with 
economic and political conditions had created a strong 
sentiment for a labor party. The suffering during the 
depression and disappointment with results under the 
New Deal had convinced many that an adequate program 
for economic betterment could not be expected from either 
the Republican or Democratic parties. 

Nearly a score of resolutions were introduced by repre- 
sentatives of international unions, state federations, city 
centrals and local federal unions demanding the formation 
of a labor party. Some of the leading proponents of a 
labor party declared the time was ripe for a political 
organization which could accomplish results beyond the 
power of labor organizations. They insisted that a program 
for balancing production and consumption by providing 
the unemployed with work and by a more equitable distri- 
bution of income was the principal thing needed and that 
this would not be attempted by either of the old parties. 
They believed that, although President Roosevelt might 


be ever so willing to carry out a more fundamental program 
of reconstruction, his dependence upon states for electoral 
votes where there is a bitter anti-labor attitude, would 
make it impossible for him to accomplish much. Further- 
more, they concluded, the opposition of financial and indus- 
trial interests, had made the New Deal ineffective, and 
no curb could be put on “the concentration of the 
nation’s income” until a government was established by 
a people’s party which would include industrial and agri- 
cultural workers, “the dispossessed middle class,” the 
small business man and the farmer. 

The proponents of a labor party also pointed out that 
“the trade union movement, not only in this country, but 
all over the world is seriously and dangerously threatened.” 
They reached this conclusion from events indicating that 
vested interests in this country are pursuing much the 
same policies and tactics toward organized labor as have 
been applied in European countries. Calling attention to 
the fact that the opponents of a labor party had admitted 
the dangers facing the labor movement, the proponents 
raised the question whether the leaders of the American 
labor movement were not failing in their solemn duty to 
provide aggressive and enlightened leadership by persisting 
in the so-called nonpartisan policy toward the old parties 
and by not providing opposition to organizations supported 
by the vested interests openly hostile to organized labor. 

Finally the proponents of a labor party declared that 
even if the convention refused to endorse a labor party 
one would be formed anyhow. They claimed that it 
already had a strong foothold in New England states, Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, in the Middle West, Far West and 
beginnings had been made in certain localities in four 
Southern states. The idea has received the endorsement 
of several state Federations of Labor and aggressive 
organization is going on in many localities, some of which 
polled a good vote in the last election. Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, elected two commissioners on the Labor Party ticket 
in the last election and came within 363 votes of electing 
the mayor. Berlin, New Hampshire, elected a Farmer- 
Labor city administration. 

Those who spoke in opposition to a labor party in the 
A. F. of L. convention put their chief stress on the fact 
that President Roosevelt has been friendly to labor and 
that the formation of a labor party at this time would be 
playing into the hands of reactionaries. One went so far 
as to say that he did not believe that “we are going to 
have a labor party in this country that would secure control 


of our government in the next 20 or 25 years” and that — 


in the meantime the nonpartisan policy should be continued. 

The convention not only turned down all the resolutions 
favoring a labor party but it also refused to endorse one 
which merely instructed the Executive Council “to study 
the subject of independent labor political action with the 
view of taking the initiative in the formation of such a 
labor party.” 

Lagor’s NoNPARTISAN LEAGUE 

The sponsors of Labor’s Nonpartisan League declare that 
its main purpose is the re-election of President Roosevelt. 
They declare that local organizations have already been 
formed in 17 states, that in 19 states “outstanding men” 
have agreed to be leaders, and that 300 labor leaders have 
urged the formation of the League. They expect that state 
conventions will be held in all parts of the country, after 
which a national convention may be held. It will concen- 
trate on pivotal states and will not be affiliated with the 
political machine of either party. It will appeal to all 
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workers, regardless of former political affiliations, to 
wpport President Roosevelt. The sponsors have intimated 
hat the organization will continue after the election and 
hat it may serve as a nucleus for a third party after 1936. 


Freedom of the Press 


At the annual luncheon of the Associated Press in New 
York on April 20, 1936, Sir Wilmott Lewis, Washington 
wrrespondent of the London Times, warned the newspa- 
yrs that “both in England and the United States the 
danger which confronts what we call the freedom of the 
press is not chiefly from without, for that we can meet, but 
fom within. It is, as I see it, a danger which grows with 
the growth and with the increasing integration of the 
newspaper system—the danger that the freedom which 
makes us great and useful may make some among us too 
great, that individuals may acquire a power which (if the 
freedom we demand is to be ours) they cannot be pre- 
vented from harnessing in the service of personal ambition 
rather than of the community from which their strength 
fows.”” 

He insisted that “there has never lived, and there will 
never be born, a man wise and good enough to be entrusted 
with the irresponsible power over human thought, and 
the action which follows thought, which ownership of 
many newspapers conveys in the modern world, and the 
freedom to exercise it in the service of his own interests. 
To say that his interests might also be those of the com- 
munity is to say something which might periodically be 
true, but cannot be generally true. It is to forget human 
pride and human weakness, and to break with history.” 
Quoting Graham Wallas, the British philosopher, on the 
position of the modern press as “the most insoluble prob- 
km of democracy,” Sir Wilmott attributed Wallas’ attitude 
to the fact that the owner of a group of newspapers “has 
more absolute irresponsibility in the use of great power 
than any other living man” as long as “his newspapers 
pay and the telephone from his house to the editorial 
ifices is in working order.” If this power is used to 
tamper with the news it becomes “the greatest danger 
which confronts popular government, because the news 
is the chief source of opinion by which government in 
democratic countries must proceed.” 

Edward A. Filene, the Boston merchant, created some- 
thing of a furor among certain newspaper owners when 
te declared that “in America—at least theoretically—the 


..Jxople rule. What kind of a government we have depends 


pon their votes, and how people vote depends on how 
well they understand the issues at stake. Daily they read 


their newspapers because they want to keep informed, and 
hey read them not only for the news but for the interpreta- 
tion of the news, for some understanding of the meaning 
ifevents. And yet, in a great national crisis in which our 
tational administration, working for better distribution 
if wealth, has somehow come into conflict with the great 
inancial and business interests, it turns out that our news- 
papers—the very source of the average voter’s information 
ind education—are usually owned and controlled by these 
ame special interests.” 

On January 16, 1936, Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, in a broadcast address before the 
Michigan Press Association, used the occasion to reply 
fo Mr. Filene. Mr. Knox declared that he was “unable 
0 understand how a man of such wide knowledge of 
lairs as Mr. Filene could possibly have fathered such an 

egation.” Moreover, he regarded Mr. Filene’s statement 
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as “an indictment of the American press” charging that 
the press is “the mouthpiece of big business” and that it 
is “controlled in its editorial functions by financial con- 
siderations.” 

To this Mr. Knox replied that “the real and genuine 
freedom of the press in the United States dates from the 
development in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
of the art of advertising and the choice of the newspaper 
as the major medium for its expression.” Thus “it was 
only when the newspaper, through the means of advertising 
revenue, became financially selfsupporting that the Ameri- 
can press became really independent and wholly free. 
Those who prate about ‘box-office control’ of newspaper 
policy know nothing of newspaper history and nothing of 
present-day newspaper management.” 

However, Mr. Knox admitted that there were “isolated 
examples of newspaper freedom” prior to the days when 
newspaper advertising became the vogue. “But the few 
organs of free speech of those days were almost lost among 
the ‘kept newspapers’ that lived by subsidy of one form or 
another.” 

After citing leading newspapers in many cities Mr. 
Knox asked whether Mr. Filene contended that they were 
“owned or controlled by the ‘special interests’” and were 
“pulling chestnuts out of the fire for special interests.” He 
declared that Mr. Filene “surely knows there are no 
newspapers more completely independent of any form of 
financial duress than those included in the great Hearst, 
Scripps-Howard, Block and Gannett chains, and the Booth 
group here in Michigan,” and that “what I have said con- 
cerning the larger publications is equally true of the much 
larger number of newspapers published in the smaller 
cities of the country.” 


State Job Insurance Law Upheld 


The attack on the New York State unemployment in- 
surance law on the ground that it deprived employers of 
property without due process of law and that it was 
therefore unconstitutional failed when the State Court of 
Appeals held on April 15 that it is a legitimate exercise 
of the power to provide for the public welfare. 

The court pointed out that most of the unemployed lost 
their jobs because of poor business conditions. The state 
has been compelled to provide relief because “people have 
to live and when they cannot support themselves, some 
one has to look after them.” Since “unemployment and 
business conditions are linked together” and unemploy- 
ment “affects the whole body politic” the situation “re- 
quires the exercise of the reserve power of the state, if 
there be a practical solution.” In the presence of wide- 
spread suffering the court concluded that “it would be a 
strange sort of government, in fact, no government at all,” 
if it “could not give help in such trouble.” 

The employers, who brought the test case, objected to 
paying taxes based on their payrolls “because employers 
who have had no unemployment are obliged to contribute 
to a fund to help those who have lost positions in failing 
or bankrupt businesses.” But the court decided that “em- 
ployers generally are not so unrelated to the unemployment 
problem as to make a moderate tax on their payrolls un- 
reasonable or arbitrary.” Furthermore, the court pointed 


- out that the sums paid are “cast upon the public generally | 


through the natural increase in prices of commodities,” 
since the cost of insurance becomes an item in the cost 
of production. “Whether relief be under this new law . . . 
or under the dole system, the public at large pays the bill.” 
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Under these circumstances the court concluded that the 
legislature not only has the power to provide for the 
general welfare but the court could not see anything in 
the law which “deprives any employer of his property 
without due process of law or denies him the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 


Fewer Farmer Bankruptcies Last Year 


Bankruptcies among farmers totaled 4,311 during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, compared with 4,716 in 
1934, and 5,917 in 1933. The figures are published by 
the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based upon 
reports to the Attorney General. Farmer bankruptcies 
last year were 7.7 per cent of all bankruptcies reported 
to the Attorney General, compared with 8 per cent in 
1934. There was a substantial increase, however, in the 
number of farmer cases of indebtedness subject to adjust- 
ment or extension. 

As in former years, the figures for 1935 indicate that 
comparatively few farmers use the bankruptcy provisions 
to which they are legally entitled, but that increasing use 
is being made of the special facilities for “composing 
obligations” or for extending terms on a basis which will 
permit farmers to make eventual payment to creditors. 
The largest relative declines in farmer bankruptcies last 
year were in New England and East North Central areas. 
Only 15 states showed increases as compared with 1934. 


Current Pamphlets 


The Modern Church School Series. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
1935. 30 cents each except Nos. four and six, 25 cents each. 


A series of units im religious education for primary and junior 
children. Teachers who have carried on experiments in the use 
of the resources of the community for religious education describe 
their work and the response of the children to this type of lesson 
and suggest materials and procedure for the use of other teachers. 

Exploring Our Neighborhood contains units on the postoffice 
and the bakery. 

City Life and Primary Children considers certain social and 
economic problems which primary children may be brought to face. 

The Thanksgiving Festival as an Introduction to Comparative 
Religions presents four units of study of other religions for junior 
and primary children. 

A Friendship Enterprise with our Jewish Neighbors suggests 
methods for the development of friendly attitudes. 

Children and Labor Problems suggests three units for children 
with such problems. 

Adventuring with Rafael and Consuele is a project for developing 
a feeling of friendship for Mexicans. 


The Mob Still Rides: A Study of the Lynching Record, 
1931-1935. Atlanta, Ga., Commission on Interracial Coop- 
eration (710 Standard Bldg.), 1936. 

This pamphlet is a supplement to the Tragedy of Lynching (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE of June 24, 1933, for a review), an ex- 
haustive case study of the lynchings of 1930. The essential data 
in regard to the 84 lynchings of the five-year period are summar- 
ized. The Commission finds that a larger proportion occurred 
in the South than in previous years and a larger proportion of the 
victims were Negroes; that 11 per cent of the victims were not 
accused of any crime, 30 per cent were accused of minor offenses 
only, and many of the others were not guilty of the crimes of which 
they had been accused; that “only 11 per cent of the victims were 
even accused” of rape; that “indictments have been returned in 
but one lynching in 12, and convictions in scarcely one in 30”; 
that there is “evidence that peace officers participated in several 
lynchings, and connived at many more”; that more than nine- 
tenths of the lynchings took place in the open country and more 
than four-fifths in very poor counties; that “legal lynchings” may 
occur when a mob dominates the court room; that nearly 20 per 
cent of those lynched or threatened by mobs were mental defectives ; 
that the yearly average of lynchings has dropped from 124 from 
1895-1905, to 17 from 1925-1935. But in the latter half of the 


last decade the number of lynchings tended to rise again. And jp 
1935 the number was greater than the average for the latter hal 
of the decade. 


The Case for Industrial Organization. Washington, D. ¢, 
Committee for Industrial Organization (1001—15th §¢, 
N. W.), 1936. 10 cents. Special rates for quantities, 


A group of prominent trade union leaders who are urging the 
organization of industrial unions including all the workers in an 
industry within the American Federation of Labor here present 
the argument for such unions in mass-production industries.  [t 
is interesting to note that the committee includes the presidents 
of unions organized on the craft basis, such as the International 
Typographical Union, and those organized as an amalgamation 
of crafts, as well as industrial unions. 


Let’s Talk It Over. By Mildred J. Wiese in collaboration 
with Lyman Bryson and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 10 cents. 


Suggestions for carrying on discussion groups based on the 
pamphlets of the American Primer series. (See INFORMATION 
Service of December 14, 1935, for a description of this series of 
pamphlets.) Some general hints about leading a discussion are 
given first. For each of the main topics discussed in the Primers 
an analysis of the principal issues is made with the arguments on 
both sides. References are made to the pages in the pamphlets 
dealing with each point. 


Soviet Russia, 1917-1936. By Vera Micheles Dean. Boston 
and New York, World Peace Foundation (40 Mt. Vernon 
St., and 8 West 40th St.), 1936. 75 cents, cloth; 35 cents, 
paper. 

A revised edition of a little book first issued in 1934. (See 
INFORMATION Service of April 28, 1934, for a review of the first 
edition.) It has now been brought up to date. The reader who 
desires a brief survey of developments in Soviet Russia since the 
Revolution will find it very valuable. 


Cooperative Marketin _of Agricultural Products. By Ward 
. Fetrow. Washington, D ooperative Division, 


Farm Credit Administration (Bul. No. 3), 1936, 


A study of “the development and present status of cooperative 
associations for marketing farm products in the United States” 
Data are given on the cooperative marketing of cotton; dairy 
products; fruits, vegetables, and nuts; grain; livestock; poultry 
and eggs; tobacco; wool and mohair; and other products. Among 
the data given are the names of the principal organizations, the 
method of operation, the volume and value of the product handled, 
etc. A bibliography is appended. 


The Townsend Plan Analyzed. By Mabel L. Walker. New 
York, Tax Policy League (309 East 34th Street), 1936 
25 cents each; $5.00 per hundred. 

A highly critical analysis of the Townsend Plan based on the 
heavy taxation that would be necessary, its cost, and the evil 
effects on those who would receive it. 


Religious Survey, 1932-33, Notre Dame, Ind., University of 
Notre Dame (Bulletin vol. 29, No. 1). 


Protestants as well as Catholics may be interested in this sur- 
vey of the religious life of the graduates of a Catholic college. It 
is based on 616 replies to a questionnaire circulated among Notre 
Dame graduates. The introduction comments that “churches are 
far better attended than they were in more prosperous times, 
especially Catholic churches,” and orthodox Protestant churches. 

A great variety of questions in regard to personal religion, family 
life, parochial activities, Catholic leadership, alumni attitude toward 
university life, and university influence on the life of alumni. It 
is interesting to note that about one seventh listed “consolation” 
as “the greatest single benefit” from religion, and slightly more 
than one tenth said, “peace of mind.” Forty per cent reported 
that they took communion oftener than once a month, and 4/ 
per cent several times a year. About one third indicated no change 
in their use of liquor since leaving college, while another third are 
at least “temperate,” or, in general, opposed to liquor. About 
38 per cent reported that they gave “two per cent or less” of theit 
income to parochial activities, while about 26 per cent give “three 
to five per cent” for such purposes. Only thirteen reported that 
being a Catholic had had an “unfavorable effect” on their employer 
or had cost them their jobs. 

The great majority indicated their concern to refute the charge 
that a good Catholic is not a good American. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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